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CITIZENS’  CONFERENCE  ON 


TENTATIVE  PROGRAM 

Forum  of  the  Education  Building,  Harrisburg, 
October  1 0  and  11,1 934 

In  converting:  the  1934  Education  Congress  into  a  Citizens’ 
Conference  on  Public  School  Recovery  in  Pennsylvania  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  hopes  to: 

1.  Present  existing  school  problems  in  such  a  way  that  all 
in  attendance  may  be  thoroughly  informed  on  the  immediate 
and  future  needs  of  public  school  recovery. 

2.  Pave  the  way  for  local  Citizens’  Conferences  to  follow 
in  various  communities  of  the  State  where  the  cooperation 
of  delegates  to  the  State  Conference  will  be  most  helpful. 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  OCTOBER  10,  2  TO  5  O’CLOCK 
Registration  and  reception  of  delegates — Offices  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Education  Building 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  OCTOBER  10,  AT  8  O’CLOCK 
Presiding:  The  Hon.  Gifford  Pinchot,  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

Theme:  The  State’s  Responsibility  for  Public  Education. 
Education  and  the  State,  Governor  Pinchot. 

School  Recovery  to  Meet  the  Needs  of  Pennsylvania’s 
Children,  James  N.  Rule,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction. 

Education  and  the  Nation,  Charles  H.  Judd,  University 
of  Chicago. 

THURSDAY  MORNING,  OCTOBER  11,  AT  9:15  O’CLOCK 
Theme:  The  Efficient  Organization  and  Administration  of 
School  Districts 
Topics  for  discussion: 

Organization  of  Governmental  Units  in  the  Iniet  ,;st 
of  Economy  and  Efficiency. 

Organization  of  School  Districts  in  Terms  of  Needs 
and  Interests  of  Pupils  and  Taxpayers. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  OCTOBER  11,  AT  1.45  O’CLOCK 
Theme:  The  Financing  of  Public  Schools. 

Topics  for  discussion: 

The  Effective  Control  of  School  Expenditures. 

Sources  of  Adequate  School  Support. 

The  Equitable  Distribution  of  State  Subsidies. 

Registration  and  Reception 

Special  attention  of  those  who  plan  to  attend  the  Citizens’ 
Conference  is  called  to  the  reception  on  Wednesday  afternoon 
in  the  various  divisions  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  Education  Building.  All  Department  staff  mem¬ 
bers  will  be  in  their  offices  for  the  purpose  of  greeting  visitors 
and  explaining  the  operation  of  their  respective  bureaus  and 
divisions.  The  Forum,  the  State  Library,  and  the  State  Mu¬ 
seum  will  be  open  to  visitors.  Registration  of  delegates  will 
be  conducted  in  the  Main  Lobby  of  the  Education]  Building 
Wednesday  afternoon,  and  in  the  Forum  Lobby  before  and 
during  sessions  of  the  Conference. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  RECOVERY 

Called  by  Governor  and  Superintendent  to 
Start  Series  of  Public  Meetings — Feature 
of  Education  Congress  to  be  Opened  by 
Governor  Pinchot. 

AS  THE  STATE’S  second1  official  contribution  to  observance  of 
the  100th  Anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Common  Schools 
Law,  there  will  be  held  in  the  Forum  of  the  Education  Building 
at  Harrisburg  a  Citizens’  Conference  on  School  Recovery  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  October  10  and  II.  The 
conference  will  be  the  annual  Education  Congress. 

Called  jointly  by  Governor  Gifford  Pinchot  and  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  James  N.  Rule,  the  conference  will  attract 
hundreds  of  lay  and  school  men  and  women  for  consideration  of 
the  many  weighty  problems  faced  by  the  public  schools  as  the 
Nation  struggles  for  recovery  in  all  activities. 

The  Citizens’  Conference  will  be  not  only  fact-revealing  as  to 
steps  necessary  for  future  educational  policies  and  procedures;  it 
will  offer  inspiration  for  those  in  attendance  to  carry  the  school 
emergency  story  home  to  the  general  public  through  local  com¬ 
munity  conferences  to  be  held  following  the  State-wide  gathering 
during  the  fall  and  winter  months. 

Governor  Will  Preside 

Governor  Pinchot  fittingly  will  open  the?  Citizens’  Conference  as 
presiding  officer  at  the  first  of  three  sessions  on  Wednesday  evening, 
October  10.  The  theme  for  this  session  is  “The  Sta'e’s  Responsibil¬ 
ity  for  Public  Education.”  The  Governor’s  message  at  that  time  is 
appropriately  titled  “Education  and  the  State.”  Dr.  Charles  H. 
Judd,  Director  of  the  School  of  Education  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  is  scheduled  to  tell  of  “Education  and  the  Nation.” 

These  messages  are  designed  to  give  the  conference  the  necessary 
background  for  consideration!  of  Pennsylvania’s  specific  problems  in 
public  education.  These  problems  will  be  outlined  by  Superin¬ 
tendent  Rule  as  the  Three  R’s  of  Public  School  Recovery  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  when  he  speaks  at  the  opening  session  on  “School  Re¬ 
covery  to  Meet  the  Needs  of  Pennsylvania’s  Children.”  He  will 
give  special  attention  to  reconstruction  and  restoration  of  the  in¬ 
structional  program  to  meet  changing  conditions  and  the  needs  of 
young  people,  and  outline  advantages  to  be  obtained  through  re¬ 
organization  of  school  districts,  and  revision  of  the  system  of 
school  support. 

Cooperation  of  Citizens 

Observance  of  the  free  school  centenary  this  year  has  helped 
bring  the  general  public  closer  to  the  schools.  Therel  is  evidence 
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A  NEW  SCHOOL  YEAR 

Social  and  economic  changes  have  brought 
us  face  to  face  with  the  need  for  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  new  program  of  public  education. 
The  re-direction  of  public  education  in 
Pennsylvania  will  require  the  cooperative 
effort  of  specialists,  citizens,  teachers,  ad¬ 
ministrators,  and  above  all,  the  hearty  co¬ 
operation  of  young  people  themselves. 

School  executives  and  laymen  throughout 
the  State  are  re-thinking  the  entire  program 
of  public  education.  High  school  education 
for  the  immediate  future  needs  to  be  re¬ 
vamped.  Because  of  changed  conditions, 
youth  logically  is  assuming  a  different  at¬ 
titude  on  preparation  for  living.  More  and 
more  these  young  people  will  demand  to 
know  the  how  and  why  of  things  instead 
of  what,  and  when,  as  they  seek  ways  to 
develop  themselves. 

Re-thinking  Pennsylvania’s  program  of 
public  education  is  a  responsibility  which 
we  cannot  shirk.  It  is  a  leading  community 
problem.  Cooperative  effort  along  lines  such 
as  suggested  in  the  following,  with  results 
reported  to  the  Department  of  Public  In¬ 
struction,  will  be  most  helpful: 

1.  Local  Citizens’  Conferences  on  School 
Recovery  to  aid  in  the  development  of  a 
realization  of  the  full  significance  of  the  im¬ 
mediate  and  future  needs  and  place  of  public 
education. 

2.  School  and  community  plans  and  pro¬ 
grams  for  meeting  the  needs  of  youth,  those 
unemployed  and  those  now  in  the  second¬ 
ary  school,  and  for  providing  adjustment 
services  to  youth  in  general. 

3.  The  vitalization  of  courses  of  study 
and  methods  by  relating  the  work  of  the 
school  to  pupils’  everyday  experiences  in 
the  home  and  in  the  community,  and  the 
reorganization  of  courses  to  eliminate  over¬ 
lapping  and  to  tie  together  the  various  sub¬ 
jects  of  study. 

4.  The  development  of  units  related  to 
functional  living  such  as  citizenship,  com¬ 
munity  planning,  and  family  relationships. 

5.  The  utilization  of  community,  indus¬ 
trial  and  commercial  enterprises  as  labora¬ 
tories  through  which  to  approach  the  study 
of  important  social,  civic  and  vocational 
problems.  It  is  particularly  important  that 
progress  by  individual  teachers  in  their 
efforts  to  make  functional  the  work  of  their 
classes  be  made  available  to  others  through 


reports  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion.  t  t  ■  vv;-;jfoi§ 

6.  The  development  of  plans  on  the  part 
of  special  types  of  school  organizations,  such 
as  small  schools,  to  utilize  directed  study 
and  correspondence  techniques,  itinerant 
teachers,  coordination  of  subjects,  and  other 
devices  to  enrich  the  program  of  small 
secondary  schools. 

7.  The  organization  of  professional  meet¬ 
ings  and  study  groups  around  the  topic  “Re¬ 
thinking  Public  Education  in  Pennsylvania.” 

8.  Greater  utilization  of  school  facilities 
in  the  interest  of  a  more  comprehensive 
educational  program  in  the  community  for 
young  people. 

9.  The  development  of  leadership  activi¬ 
ties  on  the  part  of  young  people,  helping 
them  to  develop  their  own  programs  and 
plans. 

10.  The  establishment  of  schools  for 
adults,  cooperating  with  Federal  and  State 
Emergency  Relief  activities. 

Constructive  cooperation  is  imperative. 
School  teachers  and  executives  can  and 
will  find  the  solution  with  the  aid  of  inter¬ 
ested  parents  and  other  citizens.  If,  as  the 
work  of  the  schools  of  the  State  progresses 
during  the  new  school  year,  some  of  these 
objectives  are  kept  in  mind,  public  educa¬ 
tion  generally  will  profit  from  your  thinking 
and  the  thinking  of  your  community  on 
these  problems. 

James  N.  Rule, 
Superintendent. 


Announce  Reorganization  of 
Emergency  Education 

The  Federal  Emergency  Education  Pro¬ 
gram  for  the  coming  winter  will  be  adminis¬ 
tered  on  a  reorganized  basis.  The  plans  for 
the  coming  year  involve  the  following 
changes  and  procedures: 

1.  The  Emergency  Education  Program 
will  become  a  part  of  the  Works  Program. 
Projects  to  be  developed  will  be  submitted 
through  the  County  or  Area  Works  Division. 

2.  The  County  Emergency  Education 
Councils  are  being  enlarged  to  give  repre¬ 
sentation  to  a  greater  variety  of  community 
interests.  They  will  serve  in  an  advisory 
capacity  in  developing  the  educational  pro¬ 
jects. 

3.  Preliminary  plans  are  underway  for 
providing  supervisory  service  on  the  staff 
of  the  Local  County  or  Area  Works  Division. 

4.  The  appointment  of  persons  to  work 
on  emergency  education  projects  will  be 
determined  by  the  local  relief  administration 
and  will  be  based  on  a  consideration  of 
family  budget  deficiency. 

5.  The  opening  of  the  Emergency  Educa¬ 
tion  Program  is  dependent  upon  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Admin¬ 
istration  funds.  In  all  probability  programs 
will  not  open  until  after  October  1. 

6.  Surveys  are  being  made  in  all  counties 
of  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  amount  and  type  of  educational  work 
needed  in  the  various  districts. 


MISS  YEAGER  JOINS  STAFF 

Miss  Tressa  C.  Yeager  has  been  appointed 
Chief  of  Kindergarten  and  Elementary 
Education,  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
effective  September  1.  Miss  Yeager  is  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania.  She  is  a  graduate 
of  Slippery  Rock  Normal  School  and  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  and  obtained  her 


Education  Calendar 

1934 

Sept.  28 — Frances  Willard  Day. 

Sept.  28-29 — State  Conference  for  the  Edu¬ 
cation  of  Exceptional  Children,  Har¬ 
risburg. 

Oct.  4-5 — Central  Convention  District,  P.S. 
E.A.,  Lock  Haven. 

Oct.  9-10-11 — Biennial  Convention,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  Scranton. 

Oct.  10-11 — Education  Congress;  Citizens’ 
Conference  on  School  Recovery, 
Harrisburg. 

Oct.  11 — General  Pulaski  Day. 

Oct.  11-13 — Pennsylvania  Library  Associa¬ 
tion,  Hershey. 

Oct.  15-19 — State  Federation  of  Pennsylvania 
Women,  Harrisburg. 

Oct.  19 — Fall  Arbor  and  Bird  Day. 

Oct.  19.— Northwestern  Convention  District, 
P.S.E.A.,  Oil  City. 

Oct.  19-20 — Western  Convention  District, 
P.S.E.A.,  and  Western  Pennsylvania 
Education  Conference,  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh. 

Oct.  19-20— Eastern  Convention  District,  P.S. 
E.A.,  Pottsville. 

Oct.  19-20 — Tenth  Annual  Conference  o  n 
Secondary  Education,  Temple  Uni¬ 
versity,  Philadelphia. 

Oct.  24 — Penn  Day. 

Oct.  26-27 — Midwestern  Convention  District, 
P.S.E.A.,  Beaver  Falls. 

Oct.  27 — Roosevelt  Day. 

Nov.  2-3 — Pa.  Association  of  Deans  of 
Women,  Harrisburg. 

Nov.  5-11 — American  Education  Week. 

Nov.  11-17— Children’s  Book  Week. 

Nov.  28— Thanks  For  Health  Day. 

Dec.  5-8— American  Vocational  Association, 
Pittsburgh. 

Dec.  26-28— State  Convention  of  P.S.E.A. 
Harrisburg. 

1935 

Feb.  23-28— Department  of  Superintendence, 
N.E.A.,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


M.A.  degree  from  Teachers  College,  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  where  she  is  completing  the 
work  for  her  Ph.D. 

Miss  Yeager  was  formerly  Supervising 
Principal  at  Mount  Lebanon  and  under  her 
supervision  the  district  grew  from  an  en¬ 
rollment  of  five  hundred  to  twenty-six  hun¬ 
dred  pupils.  She  has  spent  the  past  three 
years  at  Teachers  College,  majoring  in  the 
fields  of  elementary  education,  supervision, 
and  teacher  training. 


PHOTOGRAPH  ATTRACTS 

THE  photograph  of  Harrisburg  Edi¬ 
son  Junior  High  School  boys  and 
girls  used  on  the  cover  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  booklet  “100  Years  of  Free 
Public  Schools  in  Pennsylvania”  was 
used  to  make  one  of  the  two  largest 
photographic  murals  placed  on  dis¬ 
play  during  the  summer  at  the  Cen¬ 
tury  of  Progress.  It  was  made  by  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education  from 
photographic  plates  furnished  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  mural,  ten  feet  long  and  six  feet 
high,  was  exhibited  in  the  Federal 
Building,  forming  a  background  for 
the  education  display.  It  replaced  the 
talking  book  featured  last  year  in  the 
education  exhibit. 
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The  Th  ree  R*s  of  Public  School  Recovery  in  Pennsylvania 


ill — Revision  of  the  System  of  School  Support 

This  is  the  third  and  last  article  in  a  series  intended  to  arouse  interest  and  speed  up  action  in  public  school  recovery. 
It  is  generally  agreed  that  real  estate  now  bears  too  large  a  share  of  the  cost  of  public  education;  that  the  existing  lack 
of  system  in  proper  assessments  needs  attention;  and  some  method  should  be  devised  leading  to  a  more  equitable  system 
for  distribution  of  State  aid  to  school  districts.  These  problems,  together  with  others  to  be  faced  in  the  reconstruction 
period  immediately  ahead— Reconstruction  and  Restoration  of  the  Instructional  Program,  and  Reorganization  of  School  Dis¬ 
tricts — will  be  discussed  at  the  Citizens’  Conference  on  School  Recovery  to  be  held  in  Harrisburg  October  10  and  11. 


School  Finances 


Public  school  finances  in  Pennsylvania 
come  under  the  heading  of  “big  business.” 
The  annual  school  operation  bill  in  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  now  totals  approximately  $180,- 
000,000. 

The  State  pays  less  than  18  per  cent  of  the 
cost,  or  approximately  $30,000,000  a  year. 
Local  school  districts  pay  the  balance.  For 
the  past  two  years  the  school  bill  has  been 
about  $23,000,000  less  than  in  1931-32. 

Pennsylvania  pays  an  average  of  $102  a 
year  per  pupil  for  its  schools.  Compared 
with  other  states  and  the  type  of  service 
offered,  this  is  not  too  much. 

Pennsylvania  ranks  twenty-sixth  in 
wealth  per  pupil  between  the  ages  of  6 
and  17  years.  In  income  per  pupil  we 
rank  seventeenth,  and  stand  twenty- 
second  among  all  states  in  expenditures 
per  pupil. 

Economic  conditions  of  recent  years  have 
placed  present  and  future  school  finance 
matters  in  a  difficult  position.  Local  school 
tax  collections  have  dropped  this  year  to 
about  seventy  per  cent.  At  the  same  time 
there  has  been  a  forty  per  cent  increase  in 
high  school  enrollments. 

In  hundreds  of  school  districts  nothing  but 
allocations  from  the  $5,000,000  emergency 
State  aid  fund  provided  by  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  has  kept  all  schools  in  operation. 

In  practically  all  districts  teachers  have 
had  to  carry  their  share  because  of  salary 
reductions  aggregating  millions  of  dollars. 
Several  thousand  teachers  are  working  for 
$720  a  year,  an  amount  about  equal  to  the 
NRA  unskilled  factory  labor  wage  scale. 

Much  of  the  present  school  finance  diffi¬ 
culty  is  due  to  the  necessity — under  the 
existing  plan — of  real  estate  bearing  82  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  public  education,  when 
real  estate  represents  only  about  one-third 
of  the  total  wealth  of  thd  State. 

Another  difficulty  lies  in  the  lack  of 
system  and  equality  in  assessing  property 
for  taxation.  In  most  cases  property  as¬ 
sessments  are  pure  guesswork.  A  uniform, 
state-wide  system  of  equalized  assessing 
is  imperative  if  local  school  support  is  to 
be  maintained  successfully. 

A  third  difficulty  to  be  overcome  before 
we  can  be  assured  of  school  finance  recovery 
is  a  greatly  needed  revision  of  the  present 
system  of  distributing  State  aid  to  schools. 
When  the  system  was  established  it  was 
known  that  modification  would  be  required 
eventually.  The  time  to  make  a  change  is 
now. 

Public  education  costs  iri  many  school  dis¬ 
tricts  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  to 
meet  a  minimum  program.  Our  wide-awake 
youth  and  changing  times  demand  more 
than  a  minimum  program)  in  preparation  for 
the  future. 


Local  Support 


During  recent  years  economic  conditions 
have  made  it  necessary  for  each  school  dis¬ 
trict  to  study  its  finances  more  carefully 
than  ever  before. 

Local  real  estate  taxation  bears  the 
brunt  of  local  school  support.  In  1931  local 
school  tax  collections  averaged  89  per  cent; 
1932,  83.8  per  cent;  1933,  76.4  per  cent,  and 
for  1934  it  is  estimated  the  return  will  be 
about  70  per  cent  of  the  tax  duplicate. 
One  district  collected  only  22  per  cent  last 
year. 

Some  districts  today  can  provide  for  their 
schools  with  little  difficulty;  others  are 
bankrupt,  or  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 

The  problem  rests  with  ability  of  property 
owners  to  pay  taxes  and  on  property  assess¬ 
ment  conditions  in  general,  for  assessments 
have  much  to  do  with  both  local  and  State 
support  of  school  activities.  A  few  out¬ 
standing  facts  will  illustrate: 

The  poorest  fourth  class  school  district 
in  Pennsylvania  has  an  assessed  valuation 
of  $213  behind  each  pupil.  In  the  richest 
district  this  amounts  to  $39,944  for  each 
pupil.  Yet  the  poorest  district  receives 
State  aid  at  a  rate  only  half  again  as  much 
(75  per  cent  of  the  minimum  salary  for 
each  teacher)  as  the  wealthy  district  which 
receives  50  per  cent  State  aid. 

A  five-mill  property  tax  levy  in  one  dis¬ 
trict  will  produce  $20  per  teacher.  The  same 
tax  levy  in  another  district  will  net  $3625 
per  teacher. 

In  a  group  of  ten  school  districts  selected 
at  random,  tax  levies  on  assessed  valuations 
per  teacher  vary  from  half  a  mill  to  18.6 
mills  to  raise  the  local  district’s  share  of 
teachers’  salaries. 

Inequities  in  real  estate  assessments  are 
reflected  in  the  amount  of  State  aid  paid  to 
school  districts. 

The  wide  range  of  difference  in  the  re¬ 
ported  rate  of  assessment  in  a  typical  county 
is  shown  by  the  following: 

Reported  Rate  of  Assessment 

Number  of 

Rate  Districts 

20-29%  .  1 

30-39  %  .  6 

40-49%  .  4 

50-59%  .  6 

60-69%  .  15 

70-79%  .  15 

80-89%  .  3 

90-99%  .  4 

100%  .  2 


State  Support 


In  determining  the  amount  of  State  aid 
due  a  school  district  under  the  present  plan 
of  distribution,  the  following  variable  factors 
appear: 

1.  The  assessed  valuation  of  real  estate. 

2.  The  reported  rate  of  assessment. 

3.  The  number  of  teachers  employed. 

No  responsibility  has  been  placed  on  the 
Commonwealth  relative  to  real  estate  assess¬ 
ments  because  the  State  levies  no  real  estate 
taxes. 

With  an  increase  in  State  subsidies  to 
school  districts,  and  the  assessed  valua¬ 
tion  of  real  estate  an  important  factor  in 
determining  the  amount  of  such  subsidies, 
it  becomes  imperative  that  the  State  re¬ 
quire  real  estate  assessments  on  a  scientific 
basis. 

Because  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
teachers,  one  hundred  more  school  districts 
qualified  for  a  higher  rate  of  State  reim¬ 
bursement  for  the  two  years  beginning  June 
1,  1933,  than  for  the  two  years  beginning 
June  1,  1931.  In  at  least  one-third  of  these 
districts  there  was  no  increase  in  the  number 
of  pupils. 

During  the  past  year  and  a  half  more 
than  600  financially  distressed  school  dis¬ 
tricts  have  received  $2,600,000  of  the  $5- 
000,000  emergency  aid  fund  to  help  keep 
schools  open.  Most  of  this  money  has 
been  used  for  over-due  salaries  of  teachers 
and  for  payment  of  non-resident  tuition. 

It  is  recommended  by  some  that  the  State 
assume  responsibility  for  the  financing  of  a 
foundation  program  of  education.  In  order 
to  guarantee  such  a  foundation  program,  no 
school  district  should  be  so  impoverished 
that  it  would  not  be  possible  for  it  to  offer 
something  in  addition  to  the  foundation  pro¬ 
gram. 

To  illustrate,  the  cost  of  a  foundation 
program  might  be  considered  as  $1200  for 
each  elementary  teaching  unit.  If  a  school 
district  would  be  unable  to  meet  the  ex¬ 
pense  with  the  proceeds  of  a  five-mill  tax, 
the  State  should  make  up  the  difference. 
If  a  district  raised  $400  per  teaching  unit 
with  a  five-mill  tax,  the  State  would  pay 
such  district  $800  for  each  teaching  unit. 

However,  no  change  in  the  plan  of  distrib¬ 
uting  State  aid  will  be  acceptable  if  it 
reduces  the  amount  of  State  aid  paid  to 
school  districts  under  the  present  plan. 

There  is  a  growing  desire  to  reduce  the 
tax  load  on  real  estate.  Demands  for  State 
aid  for  schools  are  increasing.  If  our  chil¬ 
dren  are  not  to  be  denied  their  constitu¬ 
tional  right  to  an  education,  there  must  be 
revision  of  our  system  and  sources  of  school 
support 
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PARENT-TEACHER  CONVENTION  IN  SCRANTON 


The  biennial  convention  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers 
will  be  held  in  Scranton  on  October  9, 
10,  and  11.  The  program  of  the  con¬ 
vention  is  woven  about  the  theme 
“Developing  Social  Responsibility  Through 
Home,  School  and  Community.”  Mrs. 
Walter  E.  Greenwood  of  Coatesville,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Congress,  will  be  the  presiding 
officer.  The  sessions  will  be  held  in  the  Elm 
Park  Church  House  and  Hotel  Casey  will 
be  the  convention  headquarters. 

Mrs.  B.  F.  Langworthy,  of  Winnetka,  Illi¬ 
nois,  president  of  the  National  Congress, 
will  address  the  meeting  on  Tuesday,  Home 
Day  on  “Developing  Responsibility  Through 
the  Home.”  Mrs.  Naldah  Ross,  of  Scranton, 
is  also  scheduled  to  speak  at  this  session. 
A  banquet  on  the  evening  of  October  9th 
will  have  John  H.  Dyer,  Superintendent  of 
Scranton  Public  Schools,  as  toastmaster, 
and  Mrs.  Langworthy  is  to  be  the  guest 
speaker.  The  Lackawanna  County  Chorus 
of  Parents  and  Teachers  will  provide  enter¬ 
tainment  for  this  event  in  the  Masonic 
Temple. 

School  Day,  Wednesday,  October  10,  in¬ 
cludes  a  men’s  breakfast  in  charge  of  Mar¬ 
shall  H.  Dean,  of  New  Cumberland.  “Devel¬ 
oping  Social  Responsibility  Through  the 
School”  is  to  be  the  panel  discussion  led  by 
Dr.  Mary  Riggs  Noble,  State  Department  of 


State  Teachers  Colleges, Open 

Opening  of  the  fourteen  State  Teachers 
Colleges  on  September  10  was  attended  by 
the  enrollment  of  possibly  the  most  out¬ 
standing  group  of  teaching  material  that 
has  presented  itself  for  admittance  to  these 
institutions.  All  new  students  were  selected 
from  the  upper  half  of  graduating  classes 
of  the  accredited  four-year  high  schools,  and 
passed  all  tests  of  new  entrance  require¬ 
ments  put  into  effect  last  year.  Three  of 
the  colleges  started  with  new  presidents. 

The  colleges  this  year  will  make  special 
efforts  toward  the  improvement  of  instruc¬ 
tion  to  teachers  in  service.  To  carry  out 
this  program  a  cooperative  situation  will  be 
developed  with  County  Superintendents  in 
such  counties  where  large  numbers  of  one- 
room  schools  are  found.  Various  special 
services  will  be  established  in  the  colleges. 
Also,  service  area  meetings  and  conferences 
are  planned  for  teachers  of  various  spe¬ 
cialized  subjects,  with  cooperation  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Dr.  C.  S;  Miller,  former  Superintendent  of 
Schools  at  Lansdowne,  begins  his  first  year 
as  president  at  Slippery  Rock.  He  plans  a 
meeting  of  elementary  teachers  of  the  serv¬ 
ice  area  when  progressive  techniques  for  the 
teaching  of  elementary  subjects  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed.  Drs.  Q.  A.  W.  Rohrbach  and  Carmon 
Ross  have  started  as  new  presidents  at  Kutz- 
town  and  Edinboro,  respectively.  Dr.  Rohr¬ 
bach  has  initiated  development  of  a  museum 
for  use  of  the  service  area.  Suitable  mate¬ 
rials  will  be  collected  and  displayed  under 
modern  museum  conditions.  Dr.  Ross  has 
plans  under  way  for  a  service  area  confer¬ 
ence  of  art  teachers.  An  interesting  coop¬ 
erative  student  teaching  project  is  being 
developed  in  the  Erie  City  schools  which 
will  provide  practice  teaching  in  a  modernly 
progressive  school  system. 


Health,  and  Mrs.  Anna  Green  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instruction.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  A.  W.  Castle  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  will  be  the  speaker.  The 
banquet  on  Wednesday  evening  is  to  have 
Dr.  J.  H.  Francis,  Superintendent  of  Lacka¬ 
wanna  schools,  as  toastmaster.  The  guest 
speakers  scheduled  are  Dr.  Henry  Crane, 
pastor  of  the  Elm  Park  M.  E.  Church  and 
Dr.  Carmon  Ross,  president  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Educational  Association.  A  trip 
to  the  mines  is  also  a  feature  for  October 
10. 

October  11  is  Community  Day  and  Miss 
Evelyn  Carpenter,  representing  the  State 
Council  for  the  Blind,  is  the  speaker  on  the 
subject  “Is  This  Your  Child?”  The  election 
of  officers  is  to  take  place  on  this  date.  A 
tree  is  to  be  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
Mrs.  William  Brice,  Jr.,  president  of  the 
Congress  from  1926  to  1930.  The  dedication 
is  to  be  in  charge  of  Mrs.  E.  A.  Hower,  of 
Johnstown.  Music  will  be  furnished  by  the 
pupils  of  the  Scranton  schools.  A  tea  will 
follow  the  dedication. 

Classes  and  panel  discussions  are  being 
planned  on  many  topics  relative  to  the  work 
of  the  Congress  for  Wednesday  and  Thurs¬ 
day  mornings.  Mrs.  H.  R.  Pope,  State  Chair¬ 
man  of  Music,  will  be  in  charge  of  the  P.  T. 
A.  Choruses.  The  local  chairman  of  ar¬ 
rangements  is  Mrs.  J.  D.  Nickey  of  Scranton. 


Special  Education  Conference 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Conference  for 
the  Education  of  Exceptional  Children  will 
convene  for  its  third  annual  meeting  at  Har¬ 
risburg  on  Friday  evening,  September  28. 

Dr.  Eduard  C.  Lindeman,  internationally 
known  as  an  interpreter  of  world  relation¬ 
ships,  will  address  the  general  session  Fri¬ 
day  evening  in  thq  Forum  of  the  Education 
Building.  Dr.  Robert  A.  Brokemarkle,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Personnel,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
will  discuss  the  Re-discovery  of  Personality 
through  Education  at  the  Saturday  afternoon 
general  session. 

Meetings  of  the  several  sections  of  the 
Conference  on  Saturday  morning  will  cover: 
Blind  and  Sight-Saving;  Cardiac,  Nutrition- 
Tuberculous;  Clinicians;  Deaf;  Orthogenic 
Backward,  Orthogenic  Disciplinary,  and  Res¬ 
toration;  Speech  Correction  and  Hard-of- 
Hearing;  Orthopedic;  Vocational  Education 
and  Vocational  Guidance  for  the  Deaf. 

Problems!  directly  related  to  the  education, 
training,  and  physical  and  social  adjustment 
of  these  types  of  handicapped  children  will 
be  discussed  by  persons  of  wide  experience 
in  the  several  fields. 

The  regular  Special  Education  luncheon 
will  be  held  at  noon  Saturday.  Meetings 
are  open  to  the  public  and  all  interested  in 
handicapped  children  are  urged  to  attend 


Susquehanna — The  University  plans  a 
course  of  lectures  beginning  in  October  as 
an  adult  education  contribution.  The  pro¬ 
gram  is  designed  primarily  to  meet  the  needs 
of  high  school  graduates  unable  to  attend 
college,  and  for  parents  and  adults  generally 
who  wish  to  use  their  time  more  profitably 
during  the  winter  months. 


Higher  Education  Study 
Now  Under  NX/ay 

Dr.  Harlan  Updegraff,  educational  con¬ 
sultant  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  undertaken 
a  six-months  assignment  for  the  Committee 
on  Higher  Education  of  the  Commission  for 
the  Study  of  Educational  Problems  ini  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  He  is  to  make  a  comprehensive 
study  of  demands  being  made  upon  insti¬ 
tutions  of  higher  learning  in  the  State,  the 
extent  to  which  existing  service  is  meeting 
requirements,  and  the  adjustments  and  ex¬ 
pansions,  if  any,  that  may  be  needed  in 
order  that  higher  education  in  Pennsylvania 
may  be  prepared  to  meet  fully  the  demands 
that  will  be  made  upon  it  in  the  future. 

The  seventeen  members  of  the  higher 
education  committee,  of  which  Dr.  Ralph  D. 
Hetzel,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  is  chairman,  have  been  at  work 
for  about  a  year  and  from  their  meetings 
it  became  apparent  that  a  full-time,  well- 
trained  specialist  would  be  needed  to  direct 
the  study  of  higher  education  problems  if 
the  committee  were  to  obtain  its  objectives. 
At  the  request  of  the  committee,  Superin¬ 
tendent  Rule  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  full¬ 
time  service  of  Dr.  Updegraff  to  supervise 
the  necessary  studies. 

The  study  is  concerned  primarily  with  the 
immediate  problems  of  higher  education  but 
will  emphasize  also  a  closer  linking  of  the 
work  of  the  high  schools  to  that  of  the  col¬ 
lege  and  university.  The  survey  will  in¬ 
clude  possibilities  for  provision  of  future 
educational  opportunity  for  the  increasingly 
large  number  of  high  school  graduates  un¬ 
able  to  attend  college,  including  high  school 
post-graduate  courses,  the  junior  college 
plan,  and  university  extension  services. 

Doctor  Updegraff  is  particuarly  well  fitted 
for  the  task  assigned  to  him.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  professor  of  educational  administra¬ 
tion  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
where  for  ten  years,  1914  to  1923,  he  was 
Schoolmen’s  Week  chairman,  and  later  was 
president  of  Cornell  College.  In  recent 
years  he  has  conducted  two  state  surveys 
in  New  York,  two  in  New  Jersey,  one  in 
Mississippi  and  participated  in  two  national 
school  finance  surveys  for  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education.  The  state  survey  in 
1922  leading  to  the  classification  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  school  districts  for  the  purpose  of 
distributing  State  aid  was  conducted  by  Dr. 
Updegraff  and  Dr.  LeRoy  A.  King,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania. 


Lehigh — Among  the  important  new  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  staff  at  Lehigh  are  Dr.  W.  H. 
Congdon,  who  will  occupy  the  newly  created 
post  of  Director  of  Admissions,  and  E.  K. 
Smiley,  who  will  be  his  assistant.  Dr.  Cong¬ 
don  comes  to  Lehigh  from  Michigan  where 
he  was  Assistant  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Cooperation  with  Educational  Institutions, 
and  Mr.  Smiley  comes  from  the  University 
of  North  Dakota  where  he  had  been  Dean  of 
Men. 


According  to  recent  reports  more  than 
half  the  public  school  construction  now  go¬ 
ing  on  in  the  United  States  is  being  financed 
through  PWA.  Administrator  Harold  L. 
Ickes  says  that  more  than  $210,000,000  have 
been  added  to  the  capital  outlay  for  school 
building  construction  as  a  direct  result  of 
the  $3,700,000,000  PWA  program. 
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Suggest  Pupi  Is  Write 
Local  School  History 

Schools  may  dramatize  the  significance  of 
education  in  the  community  by  developing 
a  project  in  which  pupils  write  a  local  his¬ 
tory  of  education.  This  is  suggested  by  the 
National  observance  of  the  tercentenary  of 
secondary  education  during  the  school  year 
1934-35,  which  follows  the  celebration  of  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  signing  of 
the  Free  Schools  Act  in  Pennsylvania.  An 
activity  of  this  kind  could  be  carried  out  by 
secondary  school  social  studies  classes.  Many 
schools  throughout  the  State  promoted  ac¬ 
tivities  of  this  kind  last  year  in  connection 
with  the  centennial  celebration. 

Sources  of  Information 
There  are  many  sources  where  material 
may  be  found,  including  the  following: 

1.  Records  in  the  county  court  houses,  in¬ 
cluding  deeds  for  school  property,  and 
charters  of  organizations. 

2.  Records  belonging  to  the  schools,  includ¬ 
ing  minutes  of  boards  of  directors,  rec¬ 
ords  of  teachers’  institutes,  account  books, 
ledgers,  and  journals,  reports  issued  by 
local  superintendents,  teachers’  monthly 
reports,  correspondence,  old  pupil  records, 
old  courses  of  study,  teacher  contracts 
and  official  certification  documents,  old 
pictures,  reports  made  to  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  miscellaneous  rec¬ 
ords  which  may  have  been  kept  by  the 
superintendent  or  other  school  officials, 
maps  and  plans,  school  tax  books,  news¬ 
paper  scrap  books,  school  directories  con¬ 
taining  lists  of  teachers  and  other  em¬ 
ployes. 

3.  Records  in  private  hands  including  old 
newspaper  files,  letters,  report  cards,  re¬ 
ports  and  old  records  belonging  to  pri¬ 
vate  school  organizations.  (Many  of  the 
records  listed  under  heading  2  will  be 
found  in  private  hands.  Some  of  the  rec¬ 
ords  will  be  in  local  depositories  such  as 
the  local  historical  societies.) 

4.  Reminiscenses  of  old  residents  of  the 
community. 

Many  valuable  records  were  discovered 
through  the  survey  of  historical  records 
which  was  carried  on  during  the  past  year 
as  a  CWA  project  under  the  direction  of  the 
Archives  Division  of  the  State  Library.  A 
complete  file  is  available,  listing  all  of  the 
records  which  were  catalogued. 

Suggestions  for  Procedure 
It  is  recommended  that  the  development 
of  the  history  be  broken  up  into  specific 
problems  of  rather  limited  scope  which  may 
be  assigned  to  individuals  and  groups.  For 
example,  one  committee  might  work  on  the 
history  of  the  program  of  studies  offered  in 
the  schools.  Another  group;  might  study  the 
question  of  how  local  schools  have  been 
financed.  Other  individuals  and  groups 
might  be  assigned  to  such  problems  as  school 
attendance,  school  buildings,  problems  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  teaching  staff,  such  as  quali¬ 
fications,  salaries,  methods  of  selection, 
extra-curricular  activities,  community  re¬ 
lationships,  methods  of  teaching,  activities 
of  the  Board  of  School  Directors,  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  school  organization  and  adminis¬ 
tration. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  achieve 
historical  accuracy  and  whenever  possible 
sources  of  information  should  be  checked 
against  each  other.  It  would  be  very  help¬ 


ANNIVERSARY  OPPORTUNITIES 

ANY  Pennsylvania  schools  which 
were  unable  to  fittingly  observe 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  signing 
of  the  Free  School  Act  during  the 
spring  of  1934  are  planning  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  occasion  as  a  part  of  the 
fall  program. 

In  many  instances  schools  are  to 
take  advantage  of  the  nation-wide 
observance  of  American  Education 
Week,  November  5-11,  and  will 
present  plays  or  pageants  or  conduct 
special  exercises  that  week  in  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  anniversary. 

For  those  who  wish  to  arrange  plays 
and  tableaux  contrasting  Schools  of 
100  Years  Ago  with  Schools  of  Today, 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
has  additional  manuscript  copies  avail¬ 
able  of  “Dramatic  Episodes  in  the 
Establishment  of  Public  Education  in 
Pennsylvania.”  These  are  the  episodes 
used  in  the  Department  celebration 
last  April  3  and  4. 


ful  if  the  work  were  documented.  The  com¬ 
mittees  should  make  their  investigations 
and  write  their  reports  under  the  general 
direction  of  a  teacher  who  would  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  editing  the  material.  Illustrations 
would  form  a  valuable  part  of  the  work. 
The  completed  history  could  be  published 
either  in  mimeographed  or  in  printed  form. 
It  could  be  given  wider  circulation  by  pub¬ 
lishing  it  serially  in  a  local  newspaper. 

Local  History  of  Education  Exhibit 

In  connection  with  a  project  of  this  kind, 
a  worthwhile  activity  would  be  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  exhibit  depicting  the  history  of 
education  in  the  local  community.  This 
would  include  old  texts,  equipment,  samples 
of  records,  pictures  relating  to  the  history 
of  the  schools,  models  and  reproductions 
showing  various  features  of  the  history  of 
the  schools.  It  should  be  organized  so  as  to 
show  historical  development;  in  other 
words,  it  should  not  be  a  mere  collection  of 
material  having  no  educational  value  or 
significance.  The  recent  reorganization  of 
the  collections  of  the  State  Museum  is  an 
example  of  how  an  exhibit  may  be  made 
meaningful.  The  display  of  these  materials 
in  a  public  place  such  as  a  department  store 
show  window  will  arouse  community  in¬ 
terest  in  the  work  of  the  schools. 

Bibliography 

The  list  of  references  given  in  the  bul¬ 
letin  “One  Hundred  Years  of  Free  Public 
Schools  in  Pennsylvania”  will  be  helpful  in 
connection  with  this  project. 


“SCHOOL  LIFE”  INCREASES  SCOPE 

Added  pages  and  features  are  announced 
for  the  coming  year’s  issues  of  School  Life, 
monthly  journal  of  the  Federal  Office  of 
Education.  Included  in  features  announced 
for  the  coming  year  are  a  month  to  month 
account  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Educa¬ 
tion  program;  educator’s  bulletin  board;  aids 
for  debaters;  education  reports  from  other 
countries;  vocational  summary;  schools  re¬ 
port;  and  CCC  education. 

Due  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  pages 
and  increase  in  printing  costs  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Documents,  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office,  has  announced  a  new  price  for 
School  Life;  10  cents  per  copy,  $1  per  year 
for  10  issues. 


Mass  Meetings  For 
Education  Week 

American  Education  week  for  1934,  No¬ 
vember  5  to  11,  will  have  special  significance 
in  Pennsylvania.  Observance  of  the  week 
will  give  schools  opportunity  to  climax  their 
celebration  of  the  100th  Anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  Free  School  Act,  and  will  give 
school  people  a  splendid  opportunity  to  ad¬ 
vise  the  public  of  local  aspects  of  the  school 
recovery  program. 

The  national  program  calls  for  public  mass 
meetings  for  presentation  of  school  finance 
problems  on  Thursday,  November  8.  The 
recommendation  of  the  national  American 
Education  Week  committee  is  to  take  this 
day  in  the  schools  “to  show  how  increasing 
unity  of  national  life  requires  that  support 
of  education  be  derived  from  larger  areas.” 
Those  who  attend  the  Citizens’  Conference 
on  School  Recovery  in  Pennsylvania  to  be 
held  in  Harrisburg  October  10  and  11  will 
be  in  position  to  act  as  leaders  of  such  mass 
meetings,  or  to  steer  discussion  to  make  such 
an  occasion  a  distinct  contribution  to  the 
public  relations  program  of  the  school  dis¬ 
trict. 

The  theme  for  the  fourteenth  annual 
American  Education  Week  is  “Educating  for 
Tomorrow.”  The  observance  by  schools  and 
school  patrons  will  be  a  step  in  the  adap¬ 
tation  of  education  to  the  needs  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  conditions  of  the  country.  Through 
school  exhibits,  “open  house,”  special  pro¬ 
grams  at  assemblies,  features  arranged  by 
Parent-Teacher  groups,  and  other  events, 
the  story  of  the  schools  and  their  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  community,  State,  and  Nation, 
can  be  told  in  convincing  manner. 

The  coming  American  Education  Week 
programs  will  be  sponsored  as  usual  by  the 
National  Education  Association,  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education,  and  the  American 
Legion.  Other  national  and  state  organiza¬ 
tions  whose  memberships  total  millions  will 
cooperate.  Topics  suggested  by  the  commit¬ 
tee  representing  the  three  sponsoring  or¬ 
ganizations  for  day  by  day  programs  follow: 

Monday,  November  5,  Planning  for  To¬ 
morrow;  Tuesday,  November  6,  Developing 
New  Types  of  Schooling;  Wednesday,  No¬ 
vember  7,  Continuing  Education  Throughout 
Life;  Thursday,  November  8,  Financing  Our 
Schools  (day  for  mass  meetings) ;  Friday, 
November  9.  Quickening  the  Sense  of  Civic 
Responsibility  (School  observance  of  Armis¬ 
tice  Day  in  cooperation  with  the  American 
Legion);  Saturday,  November  10,  Preparing 
for  New;  Kinds  of  Service;  Sunday,  Novem¬ 
ber  11,  Enriching  Character  Through  Edu¬ 
cation. 

Information  relative  to  the  many  attrac¬ 
tive  aids  for  the  week  that  are  supplied  by 
the  National  Education  Association  can  be 
obtained  by  addressing  N.E.A.  headquarters, 
1201  Sixteenth  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


NEW  DEAN  AT  PITT 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Prall,  dean  of  the  College 
of  Education  of  the  University  of  Arkansas, 
has  been  appointed  dean  of  the  School  of 
Education  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
Dr.  Prall  will  fill  the  vacancy  created  by  the 
death  of  Dr.  Grover  H.  Alderman  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1930.  Since  Dr.  Alderman’s  death  the 
post  has  been  held  by  Dr.  L.  P.  Sieg  who 
was  acting  dean  up  until  July  1  when  he  left 
to  become  president  of  the  University  of 
Washington  at  Seattle.  Dr.  Prall  took  office 
on  September  1. 
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NEW  BULLETINS  AND  COURSES  OF  STUDY 

During  the  period  from  July  1933,  to  August  1934,  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
has  issued  the  following  bulletins  and  courses  of  study  intended  to  bring  to  the  instruc¬ 
tional  program  of  local  school  districts  the  findings  and  recommendations  of  committees  of 
outstanding  teachers  chosen  to  study  the  materials  of  instruction  in  the  several  fields  in¬ 
dicated: 

Bulletin  12  — Course  of  Study  in  Health  Instruction  and  Physical  Education,  Grades  1-8 
Bulletin  25  — Educational  Directory,  1933-1934 
Bulletin  41  — Course  of  Study  in  Art  Education 

Bulletin  44  — Course  of  Study  in  Music  Education  for  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools 
Bulletin  70  — Course  of  Study  in  Social  Studies,  Grades  1  and  2 

Bulletin  70A — Course  of  Study  in  Social  Studies,  Grades  3  and  4 

Bulletin  70B — Course  of  Study  in  Social  Studies,  Grades  5  and  6 

Bulletin  71  — Course  of  Study  in  Social  Studies,  Grades  7  and  8 

Bulletin  71A — Course  of  Study  in  Social  Studies  for  Grade  9 

Bulletin  72  — Course  of  Study  in  Science,  Grades  1,  2  and  3 

Bulletin  72A — Course  of  Study  in  Science,  Grades  4,  5  and  6 

Bulletin  74  — Course  of  Study  in  Science  for  Senior  High  Schools 
(Biology,  Physics,  Chemistry) 

Bulletin  76  — Course  of  Study  in  Typewriting  for  Senior  High  Schools 
Bulletin  77  — Ninth  Grade  Course  in  School  Opportunities  and  Occupations 
Bulletin  79  — Course  of  Study  in  Mathematics  for  Senior  High  Schools 
Bulletin  80  — Reading  List  for  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools 

Bulletin  81  — Cumulative  Pupil  Personnel  Records  for  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools 

Bulletin - One  Hundred  Years  of  Free  Public  Schools  in  Pennsylvania 

Bulletin - Dramatic  Episodes  in  the  Establishment  of  Public  Education  in  Pennsyl¬ 

vania 

Chart - Suggested  Daily  Program  for  One-Teacher  Schools 

The  following  bulletins  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printer  and  will  be  available 
within  a  short  time:  Bulletins  73 — Junior  High  School  Science:  75— Elementary  School 
Libraries;  82 — Arbor  Day-Bird  Day;  83 — Penn  Day;  84 — Bookkeeping  for  Senior  High 
Schools. 

The  Department  has  in  the  process  of  preparation  bulletins  on  guidance,  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  administration  of  extension  education,  the  organization  and  administration  of 
special  classes  for  the  orthogenic  backward,  parent  education  manual,  bulletin  on  confer¬ 
ence  method  of  foremanship  training,  bulletin  on  reporting  pupil  progress,  manual  for 
school  janitorial  service,  course  of  study  in  police  training,  course  of  study  in  geography, 
course  of  study  in  elementary  and  junior  high  school  mathematics,  course  of  study  in  the 
field  of  English  for  both  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 


A  Decision  of  the  Superior  Courts  of 
Interest  to  Every  Tax  Collector,  Audi¬ 
tor,  and  School  Director  in  the  State 

In  the  case  of  Manor  Township  school  dis¬ 
trict,  Pennsylvania,  Superior  Courts  85,  P. 
L.  84,  appear  the  following  exerpts  from  the 
opinion  of  the  court  in  reference  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  School  Law  requiring  the 
auditors  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  tax 
collector: 

“The  township  auditors  were  required  by 
law  to  audit,  at  a  certain  time,  the  finances 
of  the  school  district  including  the  accounts 
of  the  collector  of  school  taxes,  and  to  make 
a  statement  in  duplicate,  setting  forth  any 
sum  which  they  charged  against  the  officer. 
It  was  their  further  duty  to  file  one  copy 
of  their  report  and  audit  with  the  secretary 
of  the  board  of  school  directors  and  one  in 
the  court  of  common  pleas.  It  is  clear  from 
the  testimony  and  the  minute  book  of  the 
auditors  that  they  did  audit  the  accounts  of 
the  collector  of  school  taxes,  but  the  further 
duty  of  including  in  the  report  filed  in  the 
court  of  common  pleas  a  statement  of  the 
result  of  the  audit  of  that  officer’s  accounts 
they  failed  to  perform.  The  filing  in  that 
court  of  a  report  of  the  audit  of  the  tax  col¬ 
lector’s  accounts  is  a  necessary  step  in  fix¬ 
ing  the  liability  of  that  officer.  Until  that 
is  done  a  proceeding  against  his  estate  or 
his  surety  would  be  premature  and  unau¬ 
thorized.  While  the  School  Code  contem¬ 
plates  that  the  auditors  shall  file  in  the  court 
of  common  pleas  a  single  report  which  shall 
include  a  statement  of  the  result  of  the  audit 
of  the  tax  collector’s  accounts  and  the 
amount  due,  if  any,  by  that  officer  to  the 
school  district,  in  our  opinion  the  filing  of 
a  report  of  the  audit  of  the  accounts  of  the 
school  board  and  the  officers  of  the  school 
districts,  exclusive  of  the  tax  collector,  was 
not  conclusive  against  the  school  district  or 
any  taxpayer  thereof  as  to  the  liability  of 
the  tax  collector.” 

“If  the  report  filed  had  contained  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  audit  of  the  tax  collector’s  ac¬ 
counts  and  made  a  charge  against  him,  the 
rights  of  all  parties  would  have  been  fixed 
at  the  end  of  the  thirty  days  from  the  filing 
of  the  report.  But  here  the  auditors  have 
never  settled  the  accounts  of  the  tax  col¬ 
lector.  There  is  no  settlement  of  his  ac¬ 
counts  until  a  report  of  the  audit  of  his  ac¬ 
count  is  filed.” 

“Such  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  auditors 
to  perform  their  duty  cannot  result  in  re¬ 
lieving  a  tax  collector  from  paying  to  the 
school  district  the  balance  with  which  he 
is  chargeable.” 

“When  in  the  circumstances  here  there 
had  been  an  audit  of  the  tax  collector’s  ac¬ 
counts,  but,  apparently  inadvertently,  no 
report  thereof  was  filed  in  the  court  of  com¬ 
mon  pleas  and  the  auditors  asked  the  per¬ 
mission  of  the  court  to  supplement  their  re¬ 
port  by  filing  a  statement  of  their  audit  of 
the  officer’s  accounts,  it  would  have  been 
error  to  refuse  to  grant  permission  to  do 
so.” 

This  opinion  of  the  court  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  an  audit  of  the  tax  collector’s 
accounts  by  the  auditors  and  holds  that 
where  the  auditors  of  the  finances  of  a 
school  district  fail  to  file  their  report  in  the 
court  of  common  pleas,  showing  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  result  of  the  audit,  it  is  proper 
to  permit  a  supplementary  report  to  be  filed 
showing  the  results  of  the  audit  and  that  a 


shortage  exists  in  the  tax  collector’s  ac¬ 
counts. 

When  this  opinion  was  given  the  law  re¬ 
quired  that  the  audit  be  filed  in  the  court 
of  quarter  sessions.  By  the  amendment  of 
June  1,  1933,  P.  L.  1152,  Section  15,  this 
section  2625  of  the  School  Code  was  amend¬ 
ed  requiring  that  the  report  be  filed  in  the 
court  of  common  pleas  rather  than  the  court 
of  quarter  sessions,  and  the  excerpts  above 
have  been  modified  in  accordance  with  this 
amendment  so  that  where  the  court  used 
“quarter  sessions”  we  have  substituted 
“court  of  common  pleas.” 


One  Way  To  Economize 

School  officials  are  often  able  to  save 
money  for  the  district  because  of  their 
knowledge  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  fix¬ 
ing  a  four  mill  State  tax  on  loans,  and  by 
keeping  an  accurate  record  of  the  owners 
of  bonds  issued  by  the  school  district.  The 
district  is  not  liable  for  tax  when  bonds  are 
owned  by  any  of  the  following  organiza¬ 
tions,  institutions  or  individuals: 

1.  Any  of  the  State  funds,  such  as  the 
State  School  Employes’  Retirement  Fund, 
the  State  Employes’  Retirement  Fund  and 
the  State  Workmen’s  Compensation  Fund. 

2.  Non-resident  individuals  (individuals 
residing  outside  the  State.) 

3.  Domestic  corporations  (incorporated 
within  the  State.) 

4.  Foreign  corporations. 

5.  Banks  and  Trust  Companies  owning 
bonds  in  their  own  right  with  the  exception 
of  State  banks  which  have  not  paid  the  tax 
on  their  capital  stock  on  or  before  March  1, 
and  Saving  Funds  Institutions. 


A  school  district  is  not  required  to  pay 
the  four  mill  tax  to  the  State  on  temporary 
loans  when  the  money  is  borrowed  from  a 
National  Bank,  a  State  Bank  or  a  Trust 
Company.  The  district  is  liable  for  such  a 
tax  on  temporary  loans  obtained  from  pri¬ 
vate  individuals  or  private  banks. 


In  Memory  of  Stevens 

More  than  600  persons  gathered  at  the 
grave  of  Thaddeus  Stevens  in  Shreiner’s 
Cemetery  in  Lancaster  on  Sunday,  August  5, 
to  do  honor  to  the  memory  of  the  defender 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Free  School  Act  of  1834. 
The  pilgrimage  was  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Negro  Council,  of 
which  Dr.  Leslie  Pinckney  Hill,  head  of 
Cheney  Training  School  for  Teachers,  is 
president. 

The  occasion  met  with  such  success  that 
all  speakers  urged  it  be  made  an  annual 
event.  August  11  is  the  anniversary  of 
Stevens’  death  which  occurred  in  1868  at  the 
age  of  seventy-six.  The  pilgrimage  was 
planned  as  a  contribution  to  the  State-wide 
observance  this  year  of  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  passage  of  the  free  school  act.  Next 
April  11  will  mark  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  delivery  by  Stevens  of  the  famous  speech 
that  saved  the  free  school  law  from  defeat 
in  the  State  Legislature  of  1835. 

Principal  speakers  at  the  Lancaster  ob¬ 
servance  included  former  Mayor  Harry  A. 
Mackey,  of  Philadelphia,  and  W.  Justin  Car¬ 
ter,  Harrisburg  attorney.  Charles  M.  Ingersol, 
of  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  was  the  speaker  at  a 
similar  gathering  at  the  grave  on  Saturday, 
August  4. 
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Changes  In  Secondary 
Schools  Reported 

The  report  of  changes  in  Secondary  School 
Classification  indicates  that  during  the 
school  year  1933-1934  six  schools  were  closed, 
fourteen  new  schools  were  organized  and 
forty-nine  schools  changed  their  classifi¬ 
cation  because  of  a  reorganization  of  the 
school  district. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  high 
schools  increased  4.3%  during  1933-34  over 
the  previous  year.  During  the  same  period 
the  number  of  secondary  schools  increased 
from  1215  to  1231.  The  report  includes  the 
following  changes  by  counties: 

Adams:  East  Berlin  Boro,  4yrHS. 

Allegheny:  Brentwood  Boro,  6yrJSHS;  Mt. 
Oliver  Boro,  JrHS*;  Neville  Twp.,  4yrJr- 
HS;  North  Fayette  Twp.,  6yrJSHS;  Patton 
Twp.,  JrHS*;  Penn  Twp.,  Grade  9*;  Pitts¬ 
burgh  City — Business  High  School,  Closed; 
Knoxville  High  School,  4yrJrHS;  Ross 
Twp.,  4yrJrHS;  Shaler  Twp.,  6yrJSHS; 
Snowden  Twp.,  Grade  9*;  West  View  Boro, 
4yrJrHS. 

Beaver:  Rochester  Boro,  JrHS-SrHS. 
Bedford:  Hopewell  Boro,  Closed;  Pleasant  - 
ville-West  St.  Clair  Jt„  4yrHS. 

Berks:  Kutztown  Boro,  6yrJSHS;  Lower 
Alsace  Twp.,  4yrJrHS. 

Blair:  Morrison  Cove,  4yrHS. 

Chester:  Downingtown  Boro,  6yrJSHS. 
Clarion:  Callensburg  Boro,  Closed;  High¬ 
land  Twp.,  Closed. 

Columbia:  Centralia  Boro,  4yrJrHS. 
Crawford:  Titusville  City,  JrHS-SrHS;  Ver¬ 
non  Twp.,  2yrHS*. 

Cumberland:  Shippensburg  Boro,  JrHS-Sr¬ 
HS. 

Dauphin:  Penbrook  Boro,  4yrJrHS. 
Delaware:  Clifton  Heights  Boro,  4yrJrHS; 
Colwyn  Twp.,  JrHS*;  Folcroft  Boro,  Jr¬ 
HS*;  Springfield  Twp.,  5yrJSHS;  Yeadon 
Boro,  4yrJrHS*. 

Elk:  Fox  Twp. — Toby  Cons.,  Closed;  High¬ 
land  Twp. — DeYoung,  4yrHS;  Jones  Twp. 
— Lamont,  Closed. 

Erie:  Erie  City — Strong  Vincent  High 

School,  6yrJSHS. 

Fayette:  Smithfield  Boro,  4yrHS. 

Franklin:  Greencastle  Boro,  6yrJSHS. 
Jefferson:  Corsica  Union,  4yrHS;  Washing¬ 
ton  Twp.,  4yrHS. 

Lackawanna:  Scott  Twp.,  4yrJrHS. 
Lancaster:  Thaddeus  Stevens  Trade  School, 
Lancaster,  SrHS**. 

Lawrence:  New  Castle  City — George  Wash¬ 
ington  Jr.  High  School,  4yrJrHS. 

Luzerne:  West  Wyoming  Boro,  6yrJSHS. 
Lycoming:  Hepburn  Twp.,  4yrHS;  Picture 
Rocks  Boro,  4yrHS. 

McKean:  Hamlin  Twp.,  4yrHS;  Otto  Twp., 
JrHS*. 

Mercer:  Fredonia-Delaware,  4yrHS. 

Monroe:  East  Stroudsburg  Boro,  JrHS-SrHS. 
Montgomery:  Cheltenham  Twp.,  JrHS-Sr¬ 
HS;  Rockledge  Boro,  4yrJrHS;  Schwenks- 
ville  Jt.,  6yrJSHS;  Upper  Merion  Twp., 
6yrJSHS. 

Northampton:  Bethlehem  City — South  Side 
High  School  changed  name  to  Broughal, 
Washington  Junior  High  School,  JrHS*; 
Nazareth  Boro,  JrHS-SrHS. 


•New  School  for  1933-34. 

••Classified  for  the  first  time  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instruction. 


DEPARTMENT  CLOSED 
SATURDAYS 

The  five-day  week  is  to  be  continued 
in  all  Capitol  Hill  offices  until  January 
15,  the  close  of  Governor  Pinchot’s 
administration.  Offices  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instruction  will  be 
closed  Saturday  mornings  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  skeleton  force  in  the  office 
of  the  superintendent  and  of  each  bu¬ 
reau  director.  Departmental  offices  are 
open  other  week  days  from  8:30  a.  m. 
to  5:00  p.  m.,  Eastern  Standard  Time. 


ARBOR  DAY—  BIRD  DAY 

October  19,  1934 

Teachers  and  pupils  will  begin  this  month 
to  organize  material  and  reports  for  their 
Fall  Arbor  and  Bird  Day  programs.  This  is 
in  keeping  with  the  principles  that  special 
day  programs  should  be  a  culmination  of  the 
year’s  school  and  community  activities  re¬ 
lated  to  that  day.  The  Department’s  new 
Arbor  Day-Bird  Day  Bulletin  is  to  be  ready 
for  distribution  by  the  first  of  next  month. 
In  the  meantime,  reports  of  activities  in¬ 
itiated  through  last  spring’s  Arbor  Day  and 
Bird  Day  program  or  through  the  science 
studies  should  be  evaluated  by  the  class  or 
school  and  reports  and  suggestions  prepared 
for  October’s  program.  This  preparation 
may  be  a  part  of  the  English  and  science 
work. 

Friday,  October  19,  has  been  set  for  official 
observance  of  Fall  Arbor  and  Bird  Day  in 
Pennsylvania. 

The  following  suggestions  may  be  helpful 
to  teachers  in  securing  reports  from  pupils: 

Trees  observed  since  last  spring:  New 
trees  identified  and  observed  by  group  or  in¬ 
dividual  pupils;  insect  pests  or  blights  af¬ 
fecting  local  trees,  and  activities  of  pupils 
to  protect  trees  from  these  (for  example, 
tent  caterpillar);  danger  of  Dutch  elm  dis¬ 
ease  to  Pennsylvania’s  elms  and  of  blister 
rust  to  white  pines;  value  of  Pennsylvania’s 
forests  and  damage  by  fire  this  season;  prac¬ 
tices  of  pupils  to  prevent  forest  fires  when 
picnicking  or  camping. 

Birds  observed  since  last  spring:  Song 
or  calls  recognized  or  imitated  by  pupils: 
nests  identified;  food  habits  observed: 
changed  attitudes  toward  some  birds  (value 
of  starling  to  farmers);  bird  houses  or  baths 
made;  individual  experiences  with  birds. 

Activities  of  pupils  to  protect  wild  flowers 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Studies  of  State  Tree  (hemlock),  State 
Bird  (ruffed  grouse)  and  State  Flower 
(mountain  laurel). 

Activities  of  school  or  community  to 
beautify  school  grounds  or  other  public 
plots,  or  measures  taken  to  preserve  natural 
beauties  of  the  community. 


Northumberland:  Kulpmont  Boro,  4yrHS; 

Marion  Heights  Boro,  2yrHS. 

Tioga:  Chatham  Twp.,  4yrHS. 

Venango:  Oil  City — Lincoln  Junior  High 
School,  JrHS,  South  Side  Junior  High 
School,  JrHS. 

Warren:  Tidioute  Boro,  6yrJSHS. 
Westmoreland:  Export  Boro,  4yrJrHS; 

Hempfield  Twp — Washington-Wendel,  4yr- 
JrHS;  Lower  Burrell  Twp.,  JrHS*;  Penn 
Boro,  JrHS*;  Rostraver  Twp.,  5yrJSHS; 
Rostraver  Twp.,  JrHS*. 


State-wide  Safety 
Campaign  Starts 

A  three-month  drive  against  accidental 
deaths  and  injuries  started  on  September  1 
—-a  drive  against  accidents  occurring  on  the 
highway,  in  industry,  in  homes  and  schools. 
Such  a  drive  merits  the  support  of  every 
teacher  and  parent  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Surveys  by  the  National  Safety  Council 
indicate  that  out  of  every  100  boys  and  girls 
hurt  in  accidents,  34  were  injured  at  home, 

18  on  school  grounds,  17  in  school  buildings, 

19  on  the  way  to  or  from  school,  and  22  in 
other  places. 

A  program  of  safety  education,  outlined 
for  the  public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth, 
was  published  in  the  February  and  March 
1933  issues  of  the  Pennsylvania  School  Jour¬ 
nal. 

School  districts  might  well  use  this  out¬ 
line  as  a  basis  for  setting  up  their  individual 
programs  of  safety  education,  which  will 
cover  not  only  the  period  of  the  drive,  but 
which  will  continue  throughout  the  year  in¬ 
struction  and  practice  in  safety  and  protec¬ 
tion  against  accidents. 

Activities  of  boys  and  girls  which  are  per¬ 
tinent  to  safety  education  are  those  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  home,  the  street,  recreation, 
health  habits,  the  prevention  of  fire,  civic 
safeguards,  industrial  occupations  and  safety 
in  transportation.  Appreciations  and  atti¬ 
tudes  which  govern  right  practice  in  these 
activities  may  be  brought  about  through 
courses  in  the  curriculum,  including  health 
and  physical  education,  social  studies, 
sciences,  home  economics,  vocational  agri¬ 
culture,  industrial  education,  and  commer¬ 
cial  education.  Student  organizations  such 
as  School  Safety  Patrols,  Safety  Councils 
and  Automobile  Drivers’  Clubs  provide 
through  group  action,  force  and  enthusiasm 
for  safety. 

In  addition  to  providing  definite  instruc¬ 
tion  in  safety  in  the  curriculum  and  group 
action  through  student  organizations,  the 
district  should  provide  the  following: 
monthly  fire  drills,  frequent  inspection  of 
playground  and  gymnasium  apparatus,  ade¬ 
quate  supervision  on  the  school  playgrounds, 
instruction  in  routes  to  school  for  new 
pupils,  supervision  of  athletic  contests,  fre¬ 
quent  inspection  of  laboratories  and  furnace 
rooms,  elimination  of  all  possible  haMnto**- 
in  school  buildings  and  on  playgrounds, 
monthly  inspection  of  the  school  shop  and 
home  economics  rooms,  frequent  inspection 
of  fire-fighting  apparatus  and  emergency 
lighting  systems. 


NEW  PUPILS  EXAMINED 

Parents,  physicians,  school  officials,  clinics, 
the  Parent-Teacher  Associations,  and  the 
Emergency  Child  Health  Committee  have 
cooperated  during  the  past  few  months  in 
making  it  possible  for  pupils  entering  school 
for  the  first  time  to  be  examined  and  have 
remedial  handicaps  corrected  before  the 
start  of  the  school  term. 

Children  who  were  missed  in  this  program 
will  be  the  object  of  special  consideration 
in  the  Department  of  Health’s  program  in 
fourth  class  districts  this  fall.  It  is  hoped 
that  a  complete  examination  record  may 
start  with  each  beginner. 
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on  every  side  that  thinking  citizens  are 
vitally  interested  in  the  educational  welfare 
of  the  on-coming  generation.  It  is  appro¬ 
priate  that  at  this  time,  in  seeking  a  way 
out  of  the  public  school  emergency,  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  State  be  called  upon  for  co¬ 
operation.  Public  education  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  is  a  State  function,  so  mandated  by 
the  State  Constitution. 

With  this  in  mind  most  of  the  speakers 
for  the  Thursday  morning  and  afternoon 
sessions  of  the  Citizens’  Conference  will  be 
prominent  business  and  professional  men 
and  economists.  For  the  Thursday  morning 
session  the  theme  is  “The  Efficient  Organi¬ 
zation  and  Administration  of  School  Dis¬ 
tricts.”  Topics  for  discussion  by  prominent 
laymen  and  state  officials  include  “Organi¬ 
zation  of  Governmental  Units  in  the  Interest 
of  Economy  and  Efficiency”  and  “Organi¬ 
zation  of  School  Districts  in  Terms  of  Needs 
and  Interests  of  Pupils  and  Taxpayers.” 
Thursday  afternoon  the  finances  of  public 
schools  will  be  discussed,  including  “The 
Effective  Control  of  School  Expenditures;” 
“Sources  of  Adequate  School  Support;”  and 
“The  Equitable  Distribution  of  State  Sub¬ 
sidies.” 

Reception  in  Offices 

In  years  past  the  Superintendent’s  recep¬ 
tion  has  been  an  outstanding  feature  of  the 
annual  Education  Congress.  This  year  a 
new  and  attractive  arrangement  has  been 
made  for  the  reception  of  citizens  and 
schoolman  delegates  which  will  give  them 
opportunity  to  greet  one  another  and  inter¬ 
view  staff  members  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  in  departmental  offices  in 
the  Education  Building.  Offices  will  be  open 
for  this  purpose  on  Wednesday  afternoon 
from  2  to  5  o’clock.  The  Forum,  State  Li¬ 
brary  and  State  Museum  will  be  open  for 
inspection  at  the  same  time.  It  is  hoped  to 
have  the  Governor  join  Superintendent 
Rule  in  greeting  all  visitors  in  the  Superin¬ 
tendent’s  conference  room. 

In  speaking  of  matters  to  be  presented  at 
the  Citizens’  Conference  Dr.  Rule  says: 

Some  Problems  Outlined 

‘Citizens  are  entitled  to  know  the  facts 
concerning  school  operation  and  we  are  do¬ 
ing  all  in  our  power  to  provide  them  with 
these  facts.  There  are  certain  inequities 
and  conditions  existing  in  our  schools  today 
vu  i  a  should  not  be  tolerated  longer  in  the 
interest  of  economy,  equalization  and  effi¬ 
ciency.  Fundamental  changes  can  be  made 
only  through  appropriate  legislation.  The 
intelligent  cooperation  of  the  public  will  be 
necessary  to  bring  about  such  changes. 

“We  find  that  the  financial  difficulties  of 
many  distressed  school  districts  are  due  to 
inability  to  collect  taxes,  and  the  inefficient 
type  of  school  organization  that  still  obtains 
in  four-fifths  of  the  2582  school  districts  in 
the  State.  School  support  and  educational 
advantages  in  Pennsylvania  can  not  be 
equalized  by  merely  increasing  State  appro¬ 
priations.  School  efficiency  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  both  pupil  and  taxpayer  will  be 
assured  only  if  a  competent  type  of  adminis¬ 
tration  is  secured  as  well  as  through  larger 
State  appropriations.  Otherwise  larger  State 
appropriations  will  not  be  translated  into 
increased  educational  facilities  for  rural 
communities  that  would  be  particularly 
benefited. 

“There  is  also  pressing  need  for  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  problem  presented  by  the 


IF  YOU  PLAN  TO  ATTEND  THE 
CITIZENS’  CONFERENCE- 

BECAUSE  seating  facilities  in  the 
Forum  are  limited  to  2000,  it  would 
be  of  material  assistance  in  prelimi¬ 
nary  arrangements  for  the  Citizens’ 
Conference  if  those  who  expect  to 
attend  will  so  advise  Superintendent 
Rule  as  far  in  advance  as  possible. 
Notification  of  the  time  of  expected 
arrival  is  important,  whether  for  the 
Wednesday  evening  or  Thursday  ses¬ 
sions.  Delegates  should  make  their 
own  hotel  reservations  without  delay. 

Representative  citizens,  officers  of 
State-wide  organizations  interested  in 
civic  welfare,  and  citizens  selected  for 
the  State  and  County  Lay  Advisory 
Committees  soon  to  be  appointed  to 
work  with  the  Commission  for  the 
Study  of  Educational  Problems  in 
Pennsylvania,  have  been  extended 
formal  invitations  by  the  Governor 
and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In¬ 
struction  to  attend  the  Conference. 
They  will  join  with  school  people  who 
normally  attend  the  Education  Con¬ 
gress.  All  school  people  and  school 
directors  are  expected  to  attend  if 
possible,  without  formal  invitation, 
and  participate  in  the  several  sessions 
of  the  Conference,  Including  officials 
of  all  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
State,  all  public  and  private  school 
executives  and  directors. 


200.000  or  more  young  people  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  between  the  ages  of  18  and  21  who 
are  out  of  school  and  out  of  employment. 
Unable  either  to  find  jobs  or  to  go  away  to 
college,  they  develop  bad  personal  habits, 
unsocial  attitudes,  and  as  the  records  show, 
many  enter  criminal  careers.  The  question 
is  not  whether  they  will  be  educated,  but 
whether  their  education  shall  be  undirected 
toward  lives  of  crime  and  idleness  or  di¬ 
rected  toward  careers  of  civic  and  economic 
usefulness.” 


MERGER  A  SUCCESS 

An  example  of  school  district  merger  suc¬ 
cess  is  reported  in  an  overwhelming  vote 
for  a  joint  district  high  school  building  in 
Bedford  County  a  few  weeks  ago.  Liberty 
Township  and  Saxon  Borough  have  been 
joined  for  the  past  three  years  into  one 
school  district  and  when  a  bond  issue  of 
$36,000  was  presented  to  voters  it  was  passed 
by  a  majority  of  almost  700  votes,  90  per 
cent  of  the  votes  cast.  The  vote  was  on 
indebtedness  of  $18,000  each  for  the  borough 
and  township. 


New  York  State  is  carrying  out  of  its 
State  Treasury  approximately  one-third  of 
the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  mini¬ 
mum  program  of  its  public  schools;  Flor¬ 
ida,  75  per  cent;  Texas,  50  per  cent;  Mary¬ 
land,  30  per  cent;  Delaware,  100  per  cent 
outside  of  Wilmington;  North  Carolina,  100 
per  cent;  and  Pennsylvania,  approximately 
18  per  cent  this  year. 


The  school  aims  to  prepare  youth  for  im¬ 
proved  living  conditions,  to  prepare  them 
for  lives  of  service  as  useful  citizens,  and  to 
make  them  sensitive  and  responsible  to  com¬ 
munity  needs. 


Dedicate  Monument  to  Wolf 

In  memory  of  Governor  George  Wolf, 
signer  of  the  common  schools  law  of  1834, 
a  granite  monument  was  dedicated  during 
the  annual  State  conference  of  the  Patriotic 
Order  Sons  of  America  at  Easton  on  August 
29.  The  monument  is  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Wolf  Academy,  near  Bath,  Northampton 
County,  where  Governor  Wolf  attended  and 
later  taught  school.  On  the  marker  is  the 
following  inscription: 

“Governor  George  Wolf  and  the  Common 
School  Act  of  1834. 

“About  one  mile  west  of  this  site  George 
Wolf,  seventh  governor  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Pennsylvania,  was  born  on 
August  12,  1777.  His  vigorous  efforts  caused 
the  passage  of  the  ‘Act  to  establish  a  gen¬ 
eral  system  of  education  by  common  school,’ 
signed  by  him  on  April  1,  1834. 

“In  commemoration  of  the  100th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  event  and  in  grateful  tribute  for 
his  devoted  service  to  Commonwealth  and 
community,  this  monument  is  erected  by  the 
Patriotic  Order  Sons  of  America  of  North¬ 
ampton  County.  Dedicated  August  29, 
1934.” 

Speakers  paid  tribute  to  Governor  Wolf 
at  the  unveiling  ceremonies  and  a  pageant, 
“The  School  and  the  Flag,”  was  presented 
by  pupils  of  the  East  Allen  Township 
schools.  During  its  sessions  the  P.  O.  S.  of 
A.  convention  was  addressed  by  William  M. 
Denison,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  on  “School  Recovery  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.” 


Tribute  to  McGuffey 

The  birthplace  of  William  Holmes  Mc¬ 
Guffey,  author  of  the  famous  McGuffey 
readers  which  made  their  appearance  in 
public  schools  75  or  more  years  ago,  will 
be  the  scene  of  a  memorial  meeting  on 
Sunday,  September  23,  near  West  Alexander. 
The  program  will  consist  of  choral  singing 
by  school  children,  appropriate  addresses 
on  McGuffey,  and  dedication  of  a  marker 
erected  by  Henry  Ford. 

Some  time  ago  Mr.  Ford  became  interested 
in  McGuffey  publications  and  relics.  He 
purchased  the  remains  of  the  birthplace  in 
Washington  County  for  removal  to  his 
famous  museum  at  Dearborn,  Michigan.  He 
is  sponsoring  the  memorial  program  and 
many  school  people  of  western  Pennsylvania 
will  be  in  the  audience.  Addresses  on  the 
occasion  will  include  a  message  from  Gover¬ 
nor  Pinchot.  Efforts  are  under  way  to 
make  this  observance  one  of  national  signi¬ 
ficance. 


A  CENTURY  OF  SCHOOLS 

Color  reproductions  of  an  attractive  paint¬ 
ing  called  “A  Century  of  Public  School  Pro¬ 
gress,”  18  x  24  inches,  suitable  for  framing, 
may  be  obtained  for  thirty-five  cents  (forty 
cents  postpaid)  from  the  national  office  of 
the  Phi  Delta  Kappa  Fraternity,  suite  410, 
1180  East  63rd  Street,  Chicago.  The  picture 
is  particularly  appropriate  for  display  in 
Pennsylvania’s  public  schools  because  of  the 
celebration  this  year  of  the  100th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  signing  of  the  common  schools 
law.  It  shows  a  typical  school  session  of 
1834,  contrasted  with  a  typical  school  session 
of  1934,  and  was  painted  for  exhibition  at 
the  Century  of  Progress. 


